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greater strength, greater resource, and eventually greater results ,—unity 
of purpose is the main prop of success. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

By HENRY L. TAYLOR, Ph.D. 

Director’s Assistant, College and High School Departments, University 
of the State of New York 

Careful attention needs to be given to the difference between a 
degree and a license, the one carrying with it the right to assume a title 
which is evidence of scholastic ability, the other the right to enter on 
the practice of a profession or a pursuit, both emanating from the same 
authority, the State, either directly or through intervening mediums. 

As the general public, specially foreigners, are often puzzled to 
account for the diversity in the legislation of the United States, the fact 
is emphasized that all matters of internal police control are left exclu¬ 
sively to the several States, and that national laws regulating profes¬ 
sional practice cannot be enacted. 

The requirements for admission to professional schools and for 
admission to the practice of a profession vary greatly in the different 
political divisions of the United States, but four general items usually 
appear, (1) a general preliminary educational requirement; (2) a pro¬ 
fessional preparation; (3) evidence of good character; (4) a licensing 
fee. 

In New York high standards in preliminary general education are 
demanded both for degrees and for licenses, and in each case the ques¬ 
tion of attainments is determined by the University of the State of New 
York. As a rule, in other States, professional schools conduct their own 
entrance examinations, and the tests are often mere matters of form, 
even though the standards may appear satisfactory on paper. In the 
State of New York, however, admission to professional schools and to 
professional practice is subject to the requirements of the university 
to a greater or less extent, and must be secured either on examinations 
conducted by the university, or certificates issued for work completed in 
registered schools, supplemented if necessary by Regents’ examinations. 

University of the State of New York.— As some confusion 
exists regarding the powers and duties of the Regents, and to many the 
term is synonymous with examinations only, a concise statement of the 
organization of the university is in order. The University of the State 
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of New York is governed and all its corporate powers exercised by nine¬ 
teen elective Regents and four ex-officio, the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Regents are elected in the same manner as United States Senators; 
they are unsalaried and are the only public officers in New York chosen 
for life. 

The elective officers are a chancellor and a vice-chancellor, who 
serve without salary, and a secretary. The secretary is the executive 
and financial officer and is responsible for the proper administration and 
discipline of the various offices and departments of the university. 

Besides many other important powers and duties, the Regents have 
power to incorporate, and to alter or revoke the charters of universities, 
colleges, academies, libraries, museums, or other educational institutions; 
to distribute to them funds granted by the State for their use; to inspect 
their workings and require annual reports under oath of their presiding 
officers; to establish examinations as to attainments in learning, and to 
confer on successful candidates suitable certificates, diplomas, and de¬ 
grees. Their duty of establishing examinations as to attainment in 
learning and to confer on successful candidates suitable degrees has been 
exercised with ever-widening influence since the university’s incorpora¬ 
tion in 1784. 

General Preliminary Education. —The preliminary professional 
certificates issued by the university are the law student, evidence of 
three or four years of academic (high-school) work subsequent to eight 
years of pre-academic preparation or its equivalent; the medical stu¬ 
dent, evidence of three-years’ academic work prior to August, 1896, and 
four years’ academic work subsequent to that date, and the special medi¬ 
cal student certificate, meeting additional requirements set by individual 
medical schools of the State; the dental student, evidence of three or 
four years of academic work; the veterinary student, evidence of two- 
years’ academic work. 

Regents’ examinations are held in the academies and high schools 
of the State of New York. These schools must meet certain require¬ 
ments in resources, instruction, equipment, teaching force, and courses 
accessible to students of academic grade. Secondary schools are regis¬ 
tered in full or in part on a similar basis. For full registration the 
school must have admission requirements equivalent to the preliminary 
certificate and afford at least four years of high-school or academic work 
with the general facilities required for admission to the university. The 
seven hundred and fifty-one registered institutions of secondary educa¬ 
tion in the University of the State of New York and a few private 
schools that secure registration on the payment of an annual fee of 
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twenty dollars are subject to inspection to determine the grade and 
character of instruction. Schools outside of the State desiring regis¬ 
tration must meet the same requirements. The facilities and courses of 
such schools are usually determined on documentary evidence substan¬ 
tiated by the testimony of disinterested references. 

An approved academic course follows eight years of common-school 
or preacademic work and is measured in years. At least three academic 
subjects, forty weeks, five periods a week, forty-five minutes a period, 
seventy-five per cent, standing, or the equivalent, are required for a 
high-school year; many students take four subjects, some five. 

Not only are these the general preliminary educational requirements 
for admission to professional schools of the State, but they are also the 
requirements for admission to the licensing examinations. 

Professional Requirements. —Under the laws of the State and 
rules of the university the professional preparation for admission to the 
licensing examination is guarded with equal care, and the completion of 
a three-year veterinary course in a New York State veterinary school or 
a veterinary school registered by the university is a prerequisite for 
admission to the licensing examination in veterinary medicine. 

The Regents admit to examination for license to practise dentistry 
in the State any candidate who, in addition to the prescribed fee, sub¬ 
mits satisfactory evidence, verified by oath if required, that he (1) is 
more than twenty-one years of age; (2) is of good moral character; 
(3) has the required preliminary education; (4) subsequent to such 
preliminary education has studied dentistry at least three years in a 
registered dental school or graduated from a registered medical school, 
has pursued thereafter a course of special study of dentistry for at least 
two years in a registered dental school. 

In addition to the general preliminary education requirements for 
admission to a medical school (the medical student certificate), a candi¬ 
date for admission to the licensing examination must afford evidence 
of the study of medicine during not less than four full school years 
of at least nine months each, including four satisfactory courses of 
at least six months each in four different calendar years in a medical 
school registered at the time as maintaining a satisfactory standard. 

A modification of the statute by the Legislature of 1902 permits 
the Regents to accept as the equivalent of the first year in a medical 
school evidence of graduation from a registered college course, provided 
that such college course shall have included not less than the minimum 
requirements prescribed by the Regents for such admission to advanced 
standing. 

Examining Boards. —The examinations for admission to practice 
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in the State of New York are prepared by the university through a State 
Board of Examiners, and the organization of a State Medical Board 
affords a good example. It comprises seven members, each of whom holds 
office for three years from August 1 of the year in which appointed. The 
State Medical Society nominates twice the number of examiners to be 
appointed in a given year, and the names of such nominees are trans¬ 
mitted annually under seal to the Regents, who appoint from such list 
the examiners. 

Each nominee before appointment furnishes the Regents proof 
that he has received the degree of doctor of medicine from some registered 
medical school and that he has legally practised medicine in the State for 
at least five years. An examiner receives a certificate of appointment 
from the Regents and files with the Secretary of State the constitutional 
oath of office before beginning his term of office. The Regents may 
remove an examiner for misconduct, incapacity, or neglect of duty. 

The board or committee thereof may take testimony and proofs 
concerning all matters within its jurisdiction; may, subject to the 
Regents’ approval, make by-laws and rules not inconsistent with law 
needed in performing its duties. The board annually elects from its 
members a president and secretary for the academic year and holds one 
or more meetings pursuant to the call of the Regents, who may also call 
joint board meetings. A majority constitutes a quorum, but questions 
may be prepared and rated or answer papers of candidates may be ex¬ 
amined and marked by committees duly authorized by the board and by 
the Regents. 

The board submits to the Regents lists of suitable questions for 
thorough examinations in medical subjects. From these lists the Re¬ 
gents prepare question papers for the examination of all candidates 
meeting the statutory requirements for admission, and the greatest care 
is taken to preserve the integrity of the question papers, which are set, 
edited, printed, enveloped, and packed under the immediate control of 
the secretary. The examinations are given in at least four convenient 
places in the State at least four times annually in accordance with 
Regents’ rules, and are exclusively in writing and in English. They are 
conducted by a Regents’ examiner who is not one of the medical ex¬ 
aminers. At the close of the examination, the examiner in charge 
delivers the question and answer papers to the board or its duly author¬ 
ized committee, which without delay examines and marks the answers 
and transmits to the Regents an official report giving the standing of 
each candidate in each branch, his general average, and whether the 
board recommends that a license be granted. 

If a candidate fail on the first examination he may, after not less 
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than six-months’ further study, have a second examination without fee. 
If the failure is from illness or other cause satisfactory to the Regents, 
they may waive the required six-months’ study. 

On receiving from the board an official report that an applicant has 
successfully passed the examination and is recommended for license, 
the Regents issue to him, if in their judgment he is duly qualified there¬ 
for, a license to practise medicine, under seal and signed by each acting 
medical examiner. This credential states that the licensee has given 
satisfactory evidence of fitness as to age, character, preliminary and 
medical education, and all other matters required by law, and that after 
full examination he has been found properly qualified to practise. Before 
beginning practice the licensee must have his license registered in a book 
kept in the clerk’s office of the county where he proposes to practise, with 
his name, residence, place and date of birth, and the source, number, 
and date of his license. 

The dates of the medical licensing examinations for the year 1909 
are January 28-31, May 20-23, June 24-27, September 23-26; the 
places. New York, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo. The daily pro¬ 
gramme begins at nine-fifteen in the morning and one-fifteen in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, one subject 
for each half day. 

Advantages. —Three prominent advantages appear from this rela¬ 
tion of the University of the State of New York to the professional 
schools and professional practice—uniformity, accuracy, and impar¬ 
tiality. 

The schools of the State under the jurisdiction of the university 
afford greater uniformity of preparation, for, as Professor Brown, of 
the University of California, says, “The university presents the most 
thoroughly organized State system of secondary education which has 
yet been developed on American soil.” 

As the students of the State are more thoroughly and uniformly 
equipped for professional study than the students of any other State of 
the Union, the work in the professional schools of the State is of higher 
grade and broader attainments. As a result of this more thorough and 
accurate preparation all candidates that seek a license to practise are 
necessarily better grounded in the fundamental principles of their pro¬ 
fession. 

Under the administration of the university far greater accuracy of 
information is secured both in regard to the character of the applicants 
and the qualifications they present, and also in the preparation and 
application of the tests to determine the qualifications. The experience 
gained by the office in contact with the credentials from twenty different 
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countries in as many different languages affords material for far more 
accurate information than can be secured by individual initiative. Thus 
the danger of being imposed on by inferior credentials is minimized. 
Marriage certificates, be they ever so handsomely engrossed, are no 
longer accepted as medical certificates; a certificate of rights at a board¬ 
ing club, however highly embellished, is not received as a sufficient 
evidence of a candidate’s preparation for admission to a law school, and 
passports from a foreign government in an unknown tongue are not 
accepted as evidence of ability to administer ether to a patient in a 
dentist’s chair. Greater accuracy is secured in examinations by sepa¬ 
rating the general preliminary and professional tests from the licensing. 
Thus greater care can be given to the preparation of the licensing exami¬ 
nations in the number and content of the questions, and fuller and more 
complete replies can be submitted by the candidate for admission to 
practise. 

Finally, the impartiality of the administration will appeal in 
strongest terms to the disinterested reader. Divorced from financial 
considerations, that so strongly influence proprietary or semi-private 
institutions, whether the fitting school or the professional, it is at the 
same time freed in a great measure from the personal bias that appeals 
to the individual, whether from personal contact with a school as an 
alumnus or from the influence of local interests. At the same time 
freedom from political pressure warrants the highest impartiality and 
develops rules and ordinances possessing such stability and justice as 
to merit the reputation now attained by the university. 

In 189? President Henry Wade Kogers said: “There should be 
established in each State a Council of Education, which should be in¬ 
trusted with powers similar to those vested in the Kegents of the Uni¬ 
versity of the State: of New York, and which should be composed of the 
most eminent men in the State without reference to political con¬ 
sideration.” 

The American Bar Association recommended that examinations for 
admission to the bar be conducted by a commission appointed by the 
court of last resort according to the system now in force in New York. 

The secretary of a committee of the National Association of Dental 
Examiners writes, “The entire committee regards the New York dental 
law as the best in the country.” 

The secretary of the Colorado State Board of Medical Examiners 
says, “We assure the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
that we recognize their body as the leading spirit in medical educational 
reform.” 



